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ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
The second general and annual meeting of the 
Society for mitigating and gradually. abolishing 
slavery throughout the British dominions, was held 


on the S0th April. Aovery numerous assembly of 


ihe greatest respectability attended. The Duke 
of Gloucester occupied the chair. Resolutions 
were moved, and interesting addresses made, by 
several gentiemen vf eminence, among whom 
were lord Calthorpe, Lord Milton, Mr. W. Smith, 
Mr. F. Buxton, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, Dr. 
Lushington, and Mr, O’Connel, from Ireland. 

Lord Calthorpe, in noticing the efforts of Mr. 
Wilberforce, on the subject of slavery, made the 
following remarks. “If any man had reason to 
be cheered and consoled in the evening of his 
days, it was Mr. Wilberforee—an evening of more 
brightness than generally belongs to the morning 
or the meridian of other men’s lives. It was with 
feelings of the deepest regret that the British na- 
tion would witness the close of his great public 
career, to which he bad devoted 45 years of his life 
—of his precious life, the care of which now com- 
pelled him to relinquish those public exertions 
which had always supported, and successfully 
supported, the cause of humanity and justice. 

Mr. W. Wilberforce also addressed the meeting, 
and returned his thanks for the complimentary 
tributes offered on this occasion to his father’s 
character, aud particularly with reference to his 
ellorts in relation to African slavery. 

Mr. O’Counel, alluding to the existence of sla- 
very in the United States, expressed himself as 
follows: 

“T come now to America, the boasted land of 
freedom, and there I hear the slavery which they 
not only tolerate, but encourage, justified and de- 
fended as a legacy left them by us. It is but too 
true, But IT would say to them, You shook off the 
tllegiance you owed us, because you thought we 
were oppressing you with the stamp act. You 
boasted of your deliverance from slavery—you 
relieved yourselves from your bondage; on what 
grounds do you still exercise a despotic power 
over your feflow men, and make slavery more bit- 
ter, by ringing in the ears of the sniferers from 
your tyranny—what you gained—what you have 
done—what you have suifered for freedom ?— 
They may retaliate upon tis—they may reply by 
allusions to the slaveries we have created or en- 
Cotraged ; but what would be said of that indivi- 
dual, who would justify the crime of sheep-stealing 
by alleging that another stole sheep too? Would 
such a defence be listened too? Ohno; and I 
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will say unto you, freemen of America,—and the 
press will convey it to you almost as quick as the 
wind,—that God understands you, that you are 
hypocrites, tyrants and uojust men; that you are 
degraded and dishonored ; and I say, dare not to 
stand up boasting of your freedom or your privi- 
leges while you continue the cruelties of slavery, 
and treat souls redeemed by the sane blood as 
the mere creatures of your will—for as long as 
you do so, there is a blot upon your escutcheon 
that all the waters of the Atlantic cannot wash 
out.” 





LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
May 12, 1825. 

The thirty-first anniversary meeting of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society was held this day. Its 
annual report, which was read on the occasion, 
referred principally to the very gratifying success 
which attended the Missionaries of this Society 
in the South Sea Islands, and. set forth many in- 
teresting facts in relation to their efforts in various 
parts of the world. 

Rev. Dr. Bogue, in moving the acceptance of 
the report, remarked that the Society, in its infan- 
cy, was regarded asa thing of the day—an ebul- 
lition of mistaken enthusiasmi—a mere visiouary 
scheme—an Utopian project: this however was 
its thirty first anniversary ; and they had now the 
happiness of seeing the whole Protestant world 
engaged in the missionary cause. Christians of 
all denominations, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
lndependents,—were all united. In this Society 
there were no sectarian divisions. A diversity of 
opinions might exist as to external forms of church 
government ; but in sending the heavenly light of 
the gospel abroad—in spreading its divine influ- 
ence over the nations of the earth, all most fer- 
vently joined. They were, as it were, the grand 
allies of the army of Jesus. Not a denomination 
of Christians but had its missionaries. ‘To these 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was a most 
effective and glorious auxiliary: it formed the ar- 
tillery of the grand missionary army ; it furnished 
the ammunition with which the campaign was car- 
ried on. 

Dr. B. remarked that the Society had but 
one circumstance of which to complain :—that was 
the mournful event at Demarara. He would pot, 
however, dwell on that melancholy subject, but he 
rejoiced at the countenance almost universally af- 
forded to missionary labours by every governinent 
in the world ; particularly by their own. He said 
that when the society was in its infancy, he was 
told by a minister, that it would be extravagant to 
expect its annual income would ever ameunt to 
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£20,000—now, he thanked God it was twice that 
sum; nor was it, he believed, yet at its summit. 
The successes of their missionaries in the South 
Sea Islands were truly astonishing. Since the 
days of the Apostles there were no such instances 
of the triumph of Christianity over idolatry and 
crime. Yet their Missionaries in the East Indies, 
and particularly in Hindostan, had not the success 
which had been expected. Let us then, said Dr. 
B. pour out our spirit in prayer, that success may 
attend all our Missionaries, and that the Almighty 
may extend to them that grace, without which hu- 
man efforts are of no avail. 

The Rev. Mr. Bennet, in offering another res- 
olution, proposed the question, Was it not practi- 
cable to instruct their missionaries in the langua- 
ges of foreign countries before they set out on 
their missions? He was aware it was a practical 
innovation, nor was he fearful of it. The miss- 
ionary society itself was a grand innovation, and 
he hoped in its progress it would make many more. 
In civil life the system of instructing their officers 
in foreign languages was set them by the East In- 
dia Company. In Rome, too, at the College of 
Propaganda, missionaries were instructed in for- 
eign languages, and it grieved him to see men sent 
to foreign countries in which for a long time they 
must feel as deaf and dumb; where they would 
see men daily rushing to the brink of the burning 
lake and have not the power to warn them ;—to 
see their missionaries, as it were, placed in the 
hottest part of the field of battle, and merely fur- 
nished with blank cartridge.—He trusted that no 
man would oppose the alteration on the ground 
of expense. The funds were daily increasing, 
and he expected to see the period when the pres- 
ent funds would be looked on as beggarly. 

Other addresses of interest were delivered, and 
after a vote of thanks to W. A. Hankey, Esq. who 


presided on the occasion, the meeting separated. 
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QUESTION ANSWERED. 





(Continued from page 104.) 


What is the meaning of Mark 11 : 24, “ What 
thimgs soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them ?” 


The distinction between faith built upon Scrip- 
ture promises and upon other intimations, is well 
pointed put by Dr. Collins on this text. “ Noth- 
ing” says he “is too big for faith to obtain ; but it 
must have a promise to lean upon. And because 
it is impossible, in this point, to be fully satisfied 


without a divine reveltion as to things not neces-: 


sary to salvation, our faith or persuasion can rise 
no higher, than a full persuasion that if things of 
this nature, when we ask them of God in prayer, 
are such as are for our good and God’s glory, we 
shall receive them. The case was otherwise as 
to those to whom Christ had given power to work 
miracles. What they asked of that nature, they 
must know that it was the will of God to effect by 
them, and they could not, without sin, doubt of it.” 
To the same purpose Dr. Scott, on Matthew 21: 
22, observes,—“ Our Lord subjoined that they 
ought not to doubt, but verily believe, that they 
should receive whatsoever they asked in prayer. 
This, too, specially refers to the case of miracles, 
but not exclusively. Whenever a person offers 
suitable petitions, in a right manner, and ground- 
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ed on God’s express promise, he ought not to doubt 
of his power and willingness to grant them.” 

Our Saviour having said, (Matthew 18: {9,) 
whatsoever the church should decide or bind op 
earth in conformity to his direction, should be 
bound in heaven, adds, “ If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for then of my Father.” Let the 
majority of the church be ever so small, if they 
proceed by the rule of Christ, waiting on God in 
humble prayer, he will ratify their decisions in 
heaven. In all ages, the church having this pro- 
mise, may pray with full assurance of faith, that 
all its regular gospel proceedings may be confirm- 
ed. For where two or three are gathered togeth- 
er, for these important purposes in the name of 
Christ, “ There, ” says he, “am I in the midst of 
them.” Their acts are my acts, their decisions 
are my will, and shall not fail of their full effect. 

The faith which receives, without doubting, 
Scripture promises, and prays accordingly, is not 
iniraculous, because the promise is given, by the 
ordinary mode of communicating divine truth ; but 
that faith which arises from special revelation or 
impression, must be miraculous, because the pro- 
mise is communicated in a supernatural manner. 
From the occasion on which the words were spo- 
ken, from the opinion of the best commentators, 
and from the most natural import of the expres- 
sions, it appears that our Saviour could have no 
other faith in view than the faith of miracles.— 
Whatsoever things any one of you shall desire in 
prayer, believing, from an extraordinary revela- 
tion or impression upon his mind, that God with- 
out any doubt will perform it, the thing, however 
great or uncommon, shall be done. 

This interpretation will be strengthened, by re- 
curring to a few other texts. When the disciples 
had failed of curing the lunatic who had a dum) 
spirit, at the time of the transfiguration, they asked 
our Lord, why they could not cast him out? Mat. 
17: 19. His answer was, “ Because of your un- 
belief; for if ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
see, ye shall say to this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place, and it shall remove, and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you.” This could not be 
true, unless he meant the faith of miracles. Fo: 
he asserts that if they had the least possible degree 
of faith, they could remove the high mountain on 
which he was transfigured, to any distant place; 
or perform any other extraordinary works. Ev- 
ery Christian has faith, at least in this very small 
degree ; but mountains will not move at his word, 
and he finds many other things utterly impossible. 
Of the faith of miracles he has none ; and, there- 
fore, these wonderful events will not follow his 
command, Or most earnest prayer. 

It is probable when the lunatic was presen‘ed 
to the disciples, the impression necessary to pro- 
duce belief was made, but their frame of mind was 
unsuited to the exercise of that unwavering faith. 
They were therefore rebuked, by the denial of tie 
power to effect the cure, as well as by the sharp 
reproof of Christ for their unbelief. Thus Peter 
failed, after our Lord had bidden him to come to 
him on the water and he had begun to walk wit! 
success. ‘Thus Moses, though he had the express 
command of God ta bring water out of the rock, 
and a promise that the miracle should take place, 
yet spake and acted with such a frame of mind, 





that, notwithstanding the water was produced, h« 
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was forbidden for bis fault to enter the promised 
land. His crime was, « He believed not to sanc- 
tify the Lord before the children of Israel.” 

On another occasion the Apostles asked our 
Lord to increase their faith. Luke 17: 5. His 
reply was, “If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye might say to this sycamore tree, be thou 
plucked up by the roots and be thou planted in 
the sea, and it should obey you.” This will not 
follow at the command of every Christian who 
has faith even in a greater degree than “ asa grain 
of mustard seed.” It must, therefore, mean-faith 
of a particular kind, the faith of miracles. 

It is probable the request for an increase of faith 
was made, on an occasion when they saw the 
need of miraculous faith, or had been discoursing 
upon its importance. The verb is in the second 
indefinite, which might have been rendered, they 
had said, at some past time, not particularly point- 
ed out. So the same tense should have been con- 
strued, Luke 9: 46, ** Then there arose a reason- 
ing among them.” According to our translation, 
Jesus took the child and reproved them by it, at 
the very time when the reasoning which of them 
should be the greatest took place. Whereas it 
appears from Mark 9: 34, that they were repro- 
ved in the house at Capernaum; but their reason- 
ing took place in the way as they came thither. 
Had the expression in Luke been rendered, 
“There had arisen,” the apparent discrepance 
would have been avoided. 

If our Saviour, in these passages, had not in- 
tended miraculous faith, why are his illustrations 
taken from miraculous events? If he meant or- 
dinary and saving faith, why did he not say, if 
you have faith as a grain of mustard seed, it will 
purify your hearts, overcome the world, give you 
peace in God, joy in the Holy Ghost and an in- 
heritance among them that are sanctified? We 
can have no better criterion for judging of the 
meaning of words, than the connexion in which 
they stand. 

Should any say the expressions are proverbial, 
and mean something different from what the 
words, literally inport-—I answer, there is no ap- 
pearance of this. Our Lord did not say, you may 
say tO @ Mountain or to @ sycamore tree, as would 
have been the proverbial form; but he pointed to 
the mount of Olives on which they were—to the 
mount of transfiguration which he had just left,— 
and to a particular sycamine tree which was 
growing near them. 

Another text which may throw light on the one 
before us, is James 5:15, “The prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up.” Here I suppose the same miraculous faith 
is spoken of, but under a limitation which makes 
it applicable to our times, as well as to those of 
miracles. This sense is happily expressed by Dr. 
Doddridge. “By the prayer of faith I understand 
such a faith as is founded on some more than or- 
dinary impression, by which God intimated his 
intention of working a miracle.” In this inter- 
pretation Mr. Veal, the continuator of Poole, 
Lord Barrington, Dr. Scott and others agree.— 
The only difficulty, in the whole passage is I 
think, what is meant by anointing the sick with 
oil. Dr. Collins, Dr. Doddridge & others, think 
it was used as an appointed signal of miraculous 
healing, and not asa medicine. Dr. Doddridge 
goes so far as to suppose it was not used unless 
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the elders felt themselves instigated to do it, by 
the Spirit, in hope of an extraordinary cure, 

It is certain this rite was used fiom the begin 
ning of miraculous healing, by the Apostles. W, 
read, Mark vi. 13, that when they were first «e™ 
out, they “anointed with oi!, many that wer 
and healed them.” Did they do this by « 
command, as a symbol of their miraculous pow: 
We have no evidence of such a command, * 
himself, in giving the promise of Christ to e. 
them to perform miraculous cures, makes no vic: 
tion of this anointing. His words are, * ‘Vb 
shall Jay hands on the.sick and they shall recos 
The Apostles performed their cures by dif 
methods, as seemed to them most proper 
time. To some they only spoke—on son 
laid their hand#—Paul sent handkerchie: 
aprons from his body—and the shadow of Vere: 
it seems, cured those upon whom it fell, Anon 
ing with oil might be sometimes used. as well! as 
any of these other modes, without a special com- 
mand. It is well known that friction with oil, was 
at that time, much used for those who were sick 
with the common diseases of the country. What 
is called, the Methodistic practice was then most 
in vogue: and oil was an almost constant opplica- 
tion. It has continned to be used, in those coun- 
tries tothe present time. The French, wien in 
Egypt, made great use of it for the plague, but not 
with very flattering suecess; though Mr. Baldwin, 
in the same country, had found it to be nearly an 
infallible remedy. 

The Fpistle of James was written, according to 
the best computation, about thirty vears after our 
Lord’s ascension. At that time, miracles having 
become less necessary, had become less frequent. 
The Apostles themselves were -not, at all times, 
able to heal those for whom they were-most nearly 
concerned. Pavi acknowledges this, in his second 
Epistle to Timothy, by saying, “ Trophimus have 
I Jett at Miletus, sick.” 

There is no figure more common, in language, 
than that which puts the principal or most com- 
mon part forthe whole. Thus bread expresses 
all kinds of food. What can be more natural, 
considering these circumstances, than the direc- 
tion given by James? Is any sick,—let him call 
for the elders of the church, and Jet them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil, making use of 
the most common remedy; and if God see fit to 
give the prayer of faith, and, therewith, transfer 
his healing power, this prayer of faith shall save 
the sick and the Lord shall raise him up. If his 
sickness bea punishment for his offences, as was 
the case with the Corinthians, they shall be forgiv- 
en him. If healing power shall not be given, as 
you must expect in many instances, it will be deni- 
ed,— you will still have performed the most ration- 
al and Christian duty of waiting upon God in 
prayer, and the use of the most proper means. 

It is no objection to this interpretation, that the 
elders were to anoint in the name of the Lord. 
For this expression often means no more than to 
act with a proper regard to his requirement, and 
with a sense of our dependence upon him. Thus 
the pious expression of the prophet, “We will 
walk in the name of the Lord ;” and the promises 
of our Saviour, “ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, theream I.” “ Whosoever 
shall receive this child, in my name, receiveth 
me.” ‘Whosoever shall give you a cup of 
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water—in my name,—he shall not lose his re- 
ward.” If this explanation be just, the direction 
of James to us, who do not expect miraculous 
healing, is this. Let the sick person call for the 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him, 
making use of the most suitable medicines, with 
due regard to the commands of God and our de- 
pendance upon him; and if it be for his glory and 
the greatest good, their petitions shall be granted, 
and the Lord shall raise up the sick, and forgive 
his sins. An important duty ! which never should 
be forgotten, by the sick, their friends, the elders 
of the church, or any who can perform the ser- 
vice, when they cannot be obtained. 


(T'o be Concluded.) 


CONSIDERATIONS IN REFERENCE TO A MISSION 
TO AFRICA. 

Whether the population of Africa is to remain 
under the power of its dark superstitions, or to be 
enlightened and saved by Christianity, will not be 
regarded by any religious mind asa question of 
small importance. We have long hoped, and be- 
lieved, that the establishment ofthe African colo- 
ny, would aftord rare facilities for the operations of 
those noble Institutions which are directly enga- 
ged in the holy cause of missions, and that the 
wide and promising field for Christian labour in 
Africa would not long, in this age of disinterested 
and watchful enterprise, be left destitute of any 
moral culture. We know, indeed, that among our 
fiiends, in many parts of the country, the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Africa is the principal 
motive for exertion in our cause. This single mo- 
tive is sufficient; though we consider it but one 
of many, of perhaps equal, or nearly equal 
strength. The managers of the Colonization So- 
ciety have ever desired that the advantages offer- 
ed by the colony at Liberia should be improved by 
those Associations, whose single object is the illu- 
mination and salvation of mankind, ard which 
have aleady done so much, by the propagation of 
divine truth, for the improvement of uncivilized 
nations. 

Mr. Ashmun has transmitted an interesting pa- 
per on the subject of a missionary establishment in 
Africa, extracts from which we now present to the 
public: 

“ Those who inhabit the coast have heard of one 
Supreme God; and because they have no belief 
of their own, have adopted that great truth. But 
they pay him no homage, and are totally at a loss 
what character to attribute to him. Some pretend 
to admit him to have a general care of his crea- 
tures; but, finding a difficulty in accounting for 
the difference in their situation, they generally 
solve it by concluding, that if God created, he 
does not govern men. For they choose rather to 
believe that God has nothing to do in the world, 
than that he acts with so much of what their blind- 
ness calls partiality. They have no forms of wor- 
ship; nor do they commonly appear in the least 
to act from the belief that the Supreme God will 
so far notice, as to reward any sacrifices of present 

inconvenience they may make to the cause of truth, 
to teinperance, or moral virtue. But accustomed 
only to the grossest conceptions, their minds can 
hardly frame the idea of so sublime and recondite 
an object as the invisible Spirit of the universe; 
and, if raised to so unwonted a height, by the in- 
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quiries of others, they tend, by their own stupid 
weight, down to their ordinary level of sensuality. 
They, like all other human beings, have conscien- 
ces, to which “ their thoughts,” in the language of 
inspiration, .“‘ are continually accusing, or else ex- 
cusing one an other.” But having no knowledge 
of future retributions, their inward fears wholly 
confine themselves to the apprehension of tempo- 
ral punishments. From this constant dread, ma- 
ny drag along a most wretched existence ; and all 
endeavour to deliver themselves by a multitude of 
charms, carried about their persons, and by others 
erected upon, or suspended from their houses, and 
set up in their towns, at their fisheries, and on their 
most frequented roads. These, which go by the 
common name of fetishes, are thought to derive 
little or no value from the materials of which they 
are formed, but wholly from the skill employed in 
compounding them, and the reputation of the fab- 
ricators and venders ofthem. A distinct order of 
inen, held in high repute, acquire all the comforts 
of rude and savage life by trading in these articles, 
on the credulity of the people. The most en- 
lightened among them are commonly the most su- 
perstitious, as even their wise men are but sufii- 
ciently enlightened to see their need of something 
adapted to religious beings ; of which the body of 
the people are too brutish and grovelling, in their 
mental character, to be able to form, it would 
seem, any comprehension at all. 

Children very seldom receive parental correc- 
tion, and are seldom restrained in any course to 


which their passions and propensions incline 
them. Lying, petty thefts, and the entire cata- 
logue of childish vices and follies, when seen in 


childien, only excite merriment, so long as the 
consequences are not seriously injurious to them- 
selves or others. The least. intelligent are uni- 
formly the most openly, and the must absolutely, 
vicious and unprincipled. 

Polygamy and domestic slavery, it is well 
known, are as universal as the scanty means of the 
people will permit. There is not a feature of 
their social.character but proves them abandoned 
to that depravity, the common inheritance of apos- 
tate man, which knows no remedy but the Gospel 
of the Grace of God, They are degraded to the 
condition, nearly, of the better sort of brutes, in hu- 
man form ; discovering at the same time, the glea- 
mings of that intelligent soul which never dies.— 
They are still the objects of the redeeming love, 
and daily care, ofthe Christian’s Saviour. They 
are the materials of which faith assures the chil- 
dren of God, that the temple of Jehovah, in which 
his glory will blaze for ever, is destined to be built 
—where sin has abounded, grace is much more to 
abound. ‘This isan axiom in the economy of the 
Divine mercy ; and therefore the Christian world 
may hope yet for Africa. But to raise this people 
hy any othe: means than the renovating power of 
the Spirit of God, administered as himself has li- 
mited the holy influence, through the preaching 
and reception of the divine Saviour, is an absurd- 
ity which all experience exposes, and which their 
own accumulating snilerings, for many thousand 
years, confirms; and to expect it, is to consign 
them, deliberately, against the express law of Pro- 
vidence, to certain destruction. 

But let us inquire whether there are any circum- 
stances, suitabie to invite the attention of mission- 





ary societies, and direct their efforts to these peo- 
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ple, rather than to any other portion of the pagan 
world? There is, in my opinion, a concurrence 
of those propitious circumstances, which [ cannot 
help regarding as the signal of a favouring Provi- 
dence held out to the Christian world, particular- 
ly tothe American churches, to announce the 
grand and glorious crisis. 

“Such isto be regarded the firm and peaceful 
establishment of a civilized and Christian com- 
munity in the very bosom and centre of all this 
barbarism. There are hundreds whose prayers, 
and whose influence, will gladly be extended to 
the holy missionary. He and his assistants may 
derive, from the vicinity of what the native 
African considers as a powerful settlement, all the 
security and protection which he can desire from 
the arm of mortals. This necessary intercourse 
with the colouy will blunt, if not exclude, the sense 
ofexile from home, country, and civilized life.— 
[yp case of abandonment, or opposition from the 
poor objects of his benevolent labours, he may ob- 
tain temporary aid from hence, and find an asy- 
jJuminextremities. But it is perfectly easy for the 
Government of the colony to obtain, of all the 
kings in the neighbourhood, a friendly stipulation 
in favour of the Mission, and exact a strict adher- 
ence to such stipulation. 

“A second circumstance, highly favourable to 
the undertaking, is the profound peace which pre 
vails at this time between all the tribes and the 
colony, and between the respective tribes. We 
were, more than two years since, regarded as in 
vincible by any native force; and the single poli- 
cy, now becoming general among our neighbours, 
is to cultivate the most amicable relations with 
the colony. The temple of Janus is closed ; 
aud who shall say, that the Augustan period of 
this part of Africa has not arrived—and who will 
withhold from it its long predicted Saviour ? 

“ The nations have, universally a most affecting 
persuasion of the superiority of whitemen. They 
see the superior perfection of our fabrics, our 
arts, our jurisprudence, our mental culture, and, i 
can now say it, thanks to the power of religion on 
the minds of many of our colonists, of our mor- 
al character. Our worship is serious and i:mpres- 
sive, beyond any thing they ever witness among 
themselves, and they acknowledge, generally, the 
superiority of our religion, and almost wish them- 
selves white (or civilized) men, that they might 
adopt it; for they all retain the absurd idea, that 
however excellent or true our religion and institu- 
‘ious, they are doomed to understand and be ben- 
efitted by none except their own. 

“ A fourth facility, which few pagan tribes offer 
to the American missionary, is to be found in the 
circumstance, that every head man around us, and 
hundreds of their people, speak, and can be made 
to understand our language, without an interpret- 

r. He may, immediately on atriving in the coun 
irv, begin his work, and while acquiring the lan- 
guage, render himself nearly as useful as after- 
wards, 

“I might mention the cheapness of living, and 
the small expense of maintaining a plain industri. 
ous missionary family in this country; the tracta- 
ble and mild natural dispositions of the poor Afri- 
cans; the absence of every thing resembling in- 
tolerance in the systems of superstition by which 
they are enslaved ; the distance of this country 
from that of the persecuting Moors: and the ani- 
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mating successes which have attended the prea- 
ching of the Gospel, and the other related means 
of instruction, at Sierra Leone, and in the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

“ Twill make a few suggestions on the most pro- 
per manner of commencing, founding, and con- 
ducting the mission. 

“T cannot hesitate to say, that the missionary, 
or principal of the proposed establishment, ought, 
of preference, to be a white man. Some of the 
reasons of this opinion have been given: others 
will readily eceur. He ought to be an honest, ho- 
ly, and eminently disinterested person—neither 
old nortoo young. ‘To acquire the entire confi- 
dence of the natives, and do justice to the respon- 
sible undertaking, he ought to engage for life, 
and make his tomb in Africa. He must love the 
employment, and appear to love it; and have no 
pleasure so great as that of doing good to the souls 
and bodies of men. Science, prudence, humility, 
and a good constitution, are all useful auxiliaries ; 
and he should not be without them. Let him re- 
pair to the colony —spend half the first year, with 
whatever assistants and family he has, in the set- 
tiement, Here he might be extensively useful, 
and fully employed among the re-captured Afii- 
cans—in acquiring the language—obtaining an 
accurate knowledge of the country and manners 
&c. of the inhabitants, and in arranging the plan 
of his future operations, and collecting the materi- 
als, and otherwise actually forwarding. the building 
of the missionary houses 

“The king, Peter Bromley, has actually con- 
sented to give the land, and afford protection, to 
any good white man, recommen led by the Gov- 
erument of the colony, who shall come to spend 
his life in teaching his people. Tlfere would be 
no difficulty in procuring the most eligible situation. 

“ Let the missionary collect around him a nu- 
merous family, entirely separate, and a little re- 
mote, from any native town. Here let him intro- 
duce the worship of God; establish, or rather ren- 
der the whole establishment a school, in which the 
Word of God shall be tauglit to be read by all, but 
especially to children, in the English language. 
The members of the family must all be taught, 
and required daily, to labour at stated periods, 
aud made, as soon as possible, to support them- 
selves in a sinple plain style, not deviating too 
much, at first, from that to which all are accus- 
tomed. ‘The buildings may also Le of the coun- 
try construction, gradually introducing in future 
ereclions, a more expensive and durable style.— 
The a; gricultural, and other improvements, should 
proceed from the preseut simple incthods + those 
which are more artificial. Once founded, and 
conducted judiciously for a few years, the mission 
would prove a generating p: vit of other similar 
establishments, till with the blessing of Almighty 
God, whose work alone it is, the knowledge and 
profession of Christianity shall become as gen- 
eral as the abominable and vile rites of paganisin 
at the present time. 

“ Such is the ultimate and grand effect to be ex- 
pected and prayed for. But in closing this paper, 
I will enumerate, lastly, some other fruits of such 
an establishment of a most gratifying nature, and 
of a more iminediate occurrence. 

“The first will be to preserve our neighbours 
fiom adopting the vices, without the virtues of ci- 
vilization. 
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“ Another effect will be, in some measure, to 
prevent the vicious examples of the natives from 
re-acting upon the colony, and corrupting the mo- 
rals, and debasing the views, especially of our 
young people. 

“A faitifal missionary must soon possess bim- 
self of the confidence of the tribes. ‘Through his 
niedration, differences between them and the colo- 
ny may. in most-cases, be composed, or prevented 
aitogether. Such an establishment I consider as 
forming the best security and pledge of peace and 
iriendship between the natives and this colony.— 
‘These advantages, let it be, in conclusion, recol- 

‘cled, are anly secondary to the great end of sa- 

.z a multitude of immortal beings from the pow- 

sin, and the wrath of God ; and the rescue of 

ritories from the power of satan for the Son 

to rule by his grace to the end of time.— 

s the grand argument on which this humbie 

il for the African tribes near us, chiefly re- 

ov success. Itis respectfully submitted to all 

av feel its foree. And may the blessing of 
battend it.” 

Monrovia, March 29th, 1825. 


DEAF AND DUMB. 

‘o the Patrons and Friends of the American .Isy- 
dim, at Hartford, for the Education and In- 
etruction of the Deaf and Dumb the Directors 
respectfully present the following REPORT: 


The Ninth Annual Report of an Institution like 
that, with the management of which, the Directors 
of ihe Asylum are intrusted, can afford scarcely 
nv thing new, with regard to its course of intel- 
jectual and moral instruction, or the order and 
economy of its domestic concerns. 

These topics have so often, and so fully, been 
laid before the public, that a repetition of them, at 
this time, would be tedious. 

It ought, however, never to be forgotten, for the 
valne of the blessing is but enhanced by its being a 
common one, and demands the warmest acknow!- 
edgments of gratitude to Almighty God, that His 
kind Providence has still watched over and pre- 
served the lives and health of all connected with 
the Asylum; a continuation, indeed, of His form- 
er, singular goodness: for, since the commence- 
ment of the Institution, a period of eight years, 
none have died, of those concerned in the man 
agement of its internal affairs, and but two of the 
pupils ; nor has any epidemic or contagious disease 
of an alarming kind, at any time prevailed among 
them. 

Doubtlesss, under the blessing of Providence, 
this has been owing in a great degree, to the pe- 
culiarly pleasant and healthful situation of the 
Asylum ;to the regular habits and employments, 
both mental and bodily, of the pupils ; to their be- 
ing indulged with sufficient leisure for relaxation 
and amusement; tothe deep interest which they 
have (elt, and pleasure whieh they have taken, in 

the acquisition of human and divine knowledge ; 
and, may we be permitted to add, to the pro- 
vision which has been made, in the most ample 
manne:, for their personal accommodation and 
com or 

These may, indeed, appear to some to be sub- 
jects ef minor importance ; but all who are par- | 
eats, and, especially those whose children labour | 
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under any infirmity, know how to appreciate 
them; and the Directors of the Asylum, will ever 
consider them, as forming essential features ot 
such an establishment as is committed to their 
care. 

It wili be recollected by those who have read 
the Reports of the two last years, that no small ex- 
ertions have been made, and expenses incurred, 
for the sake of introducing mechanical employ- 
ments among the pupils. During the past year, 
the experiment has been fairly begun. Of its re- 
sults, in a pecuniary point of view, the Directors 
cannot yet speak with certainty ; though they have 
great reason to fear, from various causes which 
were stated in the last Report, that this depart- 
ment will have to be conducted, at a more or less 
sacrifice vf expeuse to the Asylum. 

Its advantages, however, are so great, in pre- 
serving habits of industry among the pupils, and 
in qualifying them to obtain a livelihood, that it-is 
by no means the intention of the Directors, either 
to abandon or neglect it; on the contrary, they 
have lately made provision for the enlargement 
of its sphere of operation ; while the loss sustain- 
ed is abundandy compensated by the gratifying 
spectacle of beholding the cheerful assiduity with 
which the pupils devote themseives to maunu- 
al labour, and by the reflection, that they are 
thus preparing themselves for future usefulness in 
life. : 

The readiness with which the pupils have en- 
gaged in the mechanical department, consider- 
iug that many of them are quite young, is remark- 
able. 

During the past year there have been, though 
not all at the same time, 42 male pupils in the 
Asylum. Allof these with the exception of five, 
have been employed a few hours daily in learning 
atrade. In one shop, more immediately under 
the direction of Mr. Brace, the Overseer, there 
have beew 13 engaged in the joinmer’s aud cabinet- 
maker’s work, and three in that of a cooper. In 
the cutler’s shop, under the direction of a pupil, a 
very skilful and ingenious workman, four have 
been receiving instruction from bim in his trade. 
Fifteen have been eimploved in the shoemaker’s 
shop, of whem two, themselves skilled in the 
trade, have been teaching the rest. One pupil 
has been learning the trade of a tailor ia the 
city. 

Of the five who have not been engaged in me- 
chanical employments, one preferred to aid in cer- 
tain parts of the out-door work of the Asylum ; two 
belong to families which reside in the city of 
Hartford, one from the situation of his friends had 
other prospects and pursuits before him in life ; 
while one was prevented by bodily infirmity. 

The female pupils devote, also, a certain por- 
tion of time, daily, to useful manual employment. 

Many of them are engaged in binding shoes, for 
which they receive a compensation equal to their 
labour, which, though aot a great deal, aids them 
soniewhat in procuring some articles of clothing 
and of personal convenience. 

The bours of work are so arranged as not to in- 
terfere with the business of instruction; on the 
contrary, it has been thought, that since mechan- 
ical emaployments have been introduced, the in- 
tellectual progress of the pupils has, at least, been 





as great as before. 
In the month of January last, Commissioners 
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appointed by the States of Massachusetts, .New- 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, met ia Harttord, 
to inguire into the state of the Asylum, as it re- 
spects its funds, and the instruction, treatment, 
and employingnt, of the pupils, and to ascertain 
the terms and conditions upon which the Deaf 
and Dumb who might be sent to the Asylum by 
those States, could be received. . 

It will be recollected by those who are familiar 
with the history and progress of the Asylum, that, 
very soon after its establishment, the State of 
Massachusetts, without any solicitation on the 
part of the Directors, entered intO arrangements 
with them, and made provisidn for the support 
and education of a number of her indigent Deaf 
and Dumb at the Asylum, for a succession of 
years, the term of which is not yet expired. This 
took place before Maine became a distinct State. 

The example of Massachusetts was afterwards 
followed by New-Hampshire, which, to this time, 
has continued to make an annual appropriation 
for the maintenance of a certain number of pupils 
at the Asylum. 

The State of Vermont had the subject of pro- 
viding some means for the education of her Deaf 
wid Dumb under consideration ; an agent ap- 
pointed by the Governor to collect information 
had visited the Asylum, and some correspondence, 
afterwards, between him and its officers, had ta- 
ken place. 

The State of Maine, too, had had communica- 
trons with the Officers of the Asylum on the same 
subject. 

Under these circumstances, and, especially as 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, at its session in 
June, 1824, had appointed Commissioners to con- 
fer with the Government of the Asylum at Hart- 
ford, and ascertain on what terms pupils from that 
State could be received, the Directors thought, 
ihat their correspondence and negociations with 
these several States, could be brought to the most 
speedy and satisfactory result, by each of them 
seuding Commissioners, to assemble, at Hartford, 
at the samme time, and coufer with the Directors on 
the subject. 

This course, therefore, was proposed to those 
States, and on their part, most readily adopted. 

At the conference which took place between 
the Comunissioners and the Directors, a full expo- 
sition was made of the condition of the Asylum, 
iis management, its funds, its resources, ils expen- 
ditures, and its prospects. 

The deliberations and proceedings were marked 
with the most entire reciprocal confidence, and 
the effects that are likely to follow we cannot but 
consider as highly awspicious to the general jnter- 
ests of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The terms proposed to the above mentioned 
States, and, also, to any other in the Union which 
may see fit to make provision for their indigent 
Deaf and Dumb, at the Asylum, and also to in- 
digent individuals, will be seen from the copy of 
the proceedings of the Boaid of Directors, on the 
subject, annexed to this Report. 54 

We think we are perfectly safe in saying, that 
after a very minute and full investigation, the 
Comunissioners were satisfied that the terms pro- 
posed by the Asylum were such as would enable 
it to do the most good, and in the most effectual 
way, to the Deaf and Dumb of our common coun- 
try. 
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On this principle tbe Directors of the Asylum 
have ever acted, and will still continue to act; 
deeming it their sacred duty, as they are chiefly 
indebted for their funds to the munificene of the 
General Governinent, so to manage their resour- 
ces, and conduct the Institution placed under their 
care, that its benefits may be communicated in 
the most equal and impartial manner to every 
State in the Union that may wish to participate 
in them. 

The Commissioners (rom two of the above men- 
tioned States, Massachusetts and Maine, have al- 
ready had an opportunity of reporting to their 
respective Legislatures. The result is, they have 
made appropriations for the future education and 
support of a certain number of the Deaf and 
Dumb at the Asylum. 

In view of this deeper interest which has been 
felt towards that unfortunate class of our fellow 
beings for whose reliet this Asylum was establish- 
ed, and of all that success which has attended its 
various operation,—its Directors, thanktul to that 
kind Providence which has so continually watched 
over it, and trusting to His paternal care still to 
guide and support them, and ali connected with 
it, in the discharge of their arduops dutics,—again 
commend it to the effurts and prayers of all who 
feel interested in its prosperity, hoping, that, under 
the Divine blessing, it will continue to be instru- 
mental of training up the Deaf and Dumb, both 
fur usefulness and respectability in this life, and 
for happiness in that which ts to come, 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
D. P. HOPKINS, Cle-k. 

Hartford, May 14, 1825. 

—_—_—_—_—---— —— 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 





























At the Monthly prayer meeting of the Baptist churches 
in Boston, were present, among others, the Rev. Mr. 
Boardman and his wile, devoted to missionary service in 
the Burman empire. ‘The exercises of the evening 
were conducted with reference tu the prospects of these 
individuals. 

Mr. B. gave an account of the manner iv which he had 
been brought to a determination to devote himself to this 
cause. Having been, himself, as he had reason to be- 
lieve, converted in consequence of the friendly efforts 
of his companions in college for his welfare, his first in- 
quiry was, how he might do the same benevolent office 
for others. He at first shruok from the idea of becom- 
ing a preacher of the Gospel, but after a time, his difli- 
dence on that point being overcome, he directed his at- 
teation to the heathen. The greater numbers of them 
in Asia, and the greater facility of gaining access to them 
at agiven expense of money and of efiort determined his 
choice in favour of that region. His pareats cheerfully 
concurred in his determination, giving him up asa free 
offering to Christ. He had no positive knowledge that 
his choice was correct; but the evidence satisfied his 
mind. He feelingly addressed the unconverted persons 


whom he was about to leave behind. 


RENEWAL OF THE INQUISITION. 


The Archbishop of Tarragona in Spain has peblished 
a decree by which he authorizes the establishinent of a 
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tors—crimes and atrocities perpetrated up to the 
piesent day, and of whick, from generation to gen- 
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new Tribunal © to proceed to the punishments which for- 


merly came under the cognizance of the Holy Tribunal of | plause. ) 


the Inquisition.” If that unhappy country is to be further 
visited by the wrath of Heaven, it must be by some expe- 
dient equally inhuman and abominable with that which 
the archbishop here affects to call “a Holy Tribunal.” 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Treasurer of the American Bible Society 
acknowledges for the Mouth of June, the receipt 
of $4295 58. 
The issues from the Depository during the same 





time were— Bibles 2966 
Testaments 43550 
Total 7316 value $3766 46. 





AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 
The Anniversary Meeting of the African Institution was 
held in London on the 13th of May,—the Duke of Glou- 
cester in the chair. Several distinguished public speak- 
ers addressed the Meeting ; among whom were Lord Nu- 
gent, and Mr. Fowel Buxton, a gentleman whose zeal 
against slavery is well known. It is plain that the great 
cause of freedunyis steadily, and even rapidly advancing. 
‘There was a time when such a man as Jolin Newton could 
buy and sell human flesh without compunction. But what 
good man does it at this day? What good man does vot 
pronounce it an outrage on the natural rights of man ? 
And what good man will not make every effort in his pow- 
er to restore this portion of our race, to that freedom 
which God gave to them as much asto us? ‘The time, 
we have no doubt, is fast approaching when, agreeably 
to the “self-evident truth” “that all men are born free 
and equal,” every man shall be freed from subjection to 
his fellow man, and be responsible for his conduct, only 
to God and his country. 


Lord Nugent, in moving one of the resolutions, 
spoke nearly to the following efiect:—My Hon. 
Friend who has just spoken, eularged on the bar 
barous horrors perpetrated ov the African coast 
and the middle passage; allow me to travel to the 
opposite coast, and await the arrival of the slave 
vessel, to watch the emaciated beings, as their 
shrinking and worn out forms are delivered over to 
the planter, who anxiously fixes on them his inhu- 
man eye, and calculates their value by the quanti- 
ty of suffering he thinks them able to endure. (Ap 
plause.) The colonial party, Sir, cast on us the 
imputation of wishing, at one blow, suddenly, un- 
preparedly, and unguardedly, to effect the abolition 
ofslavery. They charge us with the desice of ef.- 
fecting the abolition of slavery. They charge us 
with the desire of effecting an immediate emanci- 
pation. We all know, Sir, that the imputation is 
not true—that it has no foundation in fact. (hear, 
hear.) We feel, Sir, that the immediate abolition 
of that iniquitous system is not practicable ; but the 
planters have their own reasons for what they have 
dene ; they say to us, * Speak out—tell us the ex- 
act period when you think the slaves ought to be 
ewaneipated ;” they say so, for they know the dif 
ficuley in which we ave placed, and that silence is 
imposed on us from a consideration of the class of 
people whose feelings we must manage with cau- 
tiow ; and why ? because of the crimes of their mas- 
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eration their slaves have been the victims. (Ap- 
They ask us to “ speak out?’ We can’t ; 
we are compelled to proceed cautiously for their 
sakes as well as for the slaves—we wish not to iu- 


liberty those who hitherto have not enjoyed even 
the taste of justice. (Great applause.) They talk, 
toof of the invasion of vested rights—of the sacred 
rights of property. Fiom whom, Sir, do we hear 
ofthe “invasion of vested rights”—of the “ sacred 
rights of property :” Is i from those who drive 
their fellow creatures with the lash? (Applause.) 
I, it from those who derive their right of property 
from original acts of spoilation ? (Great applause.) 


the atrocities committed at a former period, and 
are not guilty of the crimes by which their proper- 
ty was acquired. For these considerations | wish 
to speak of them tenderly; bat when they come 
forward and talk of “righv”’ and * justice,” I can 
no longer listen with temper. Sir, these terms 
are incompatible with slave labor. (Great ap- 
plause.) They go further, and in the West Indies 
they talk of the Constitution, and the rights—* the 
chartered rights of the colonies!” They deny the 
lawfulness of our interference, when it is for the 
benefit of their slaves. They sanction, it is true, 
our protecting their lives; they feel no objection 
to our sending out troops to them, (applause) but 
will not allow us to interfere with the right of teu- 
ure, which the planter enjoys, of inflicting tie 
lash, the chain, and the branding iron, on 600,000 
human beings. (Great applause.) Here, sir, I 
will, with your permission, read a copy of a pro- 
test, entered into by the Assembly of Barbadoes 
against our interference. Itis dated May 9, 1823, 
and is as follows :—* We solemnly protest, in the 
name of the Constitution, against any such inter- 
ference as dangerous in principal, and subversive 
of chartered rights.’ What think you, Sir, is the 
invasion of right of which they complain—what 
the iiuterference against which they protest? It is, 
Sir, with the practice of flogging female slaves. 
(Great applause.) And cau you believe by whose 
vame this precious document is signed ?—absit 
omen! by the name of—Hampden! ( Applause.) 
Not that Hampden of whom Akenside writes— 


* That sacred name to freemeu dear’ — 


not that 





és Village Hampden, who, with dauntiess breast, 
Tue little tyrant of his fields withstood ;” 

but of the rice field and the plantation: it is T. C. 
Itampden, of the Island of Barbadoes. (Immense 
cheering.) Yes, Sir, this ts the person who pro- 
tests against our interference wiih the branding 
iron, the cart whip, and the chain, (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, { leave these assemblies to their insignificance 
—I commit all to their obscurity, from the Asseim- 
bly of the creat Island of Jamaica, down to that of 
St. Kit’s. (A laugh.) We leave them to their 
patriarchal claims over their slaves. Sir, when 
these persons come to ask for measures of relief, 
we should answer them thus—* We will give you 
such advantages, provided you produce to us some 
legislative enactinent for the relief of your slaves 
—we will accede to your wishes when we find you 
adopt measures to ameliorate the condition of these 
wretched beings.” A certain class of persons, 


Sir, in this country say, and with a degree of con- 





fidence truly astonishing, that tbe condition of the 


toxicate with the full and inspiring draught of 


I know, Sir, that individually they are innocent of 
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slaves is preferable to that of English laborers. I 
feel, Sir, asmuch as any individual, the degraded 
state of the agricultural population—lI feel for dis- 
tresses brought on them by the poor laws and oth- 
er causes. But, Su, slavery !—({applause.)—Good 


God! how can they speak so. My Honorable 
Friend has said, and said traly, that description 
fails when illustrations serve. We, Sir, never 


jave seen slavery face to face, thanks to those laws 
which placed the family of your Roval Highuess 


on the throne, which are to us the surest p! ledge of 


ihe security of our liberties, and the preservation ol 
our rights. (Great cheering.) We, Sir, have nev- 
er seen slavery, and, like the great aud awful visi- 
tations of nature, such as earthquakes or volcanoes, 
it can be but ill described. Let us for a moment 
suppose the case of the wretched being B ggurning 
to his miserable hut, after the toil of a Tot and 
scorching day ; let him hear the sound of the lash, 
aud see the cartwhip about to fall on the naked 
shoulders of his wife aud daugiter: let us fancy 
him seize the first weapon that presents itself, and 
svike to the ground the inhuman mouster, for the 
spirit of man often lurks in a slave's breast, and 


wrougs may awaken that ardour which years of 


degradation and of wretchedness have not entire 
ly quenched: such conduct would be looked on as 
mutiny, and within a short period he is to be seen 


lianging at the duor of his cabin, before the eyes of 


his family, and of that wife whom he sought to 
protect. "This, Sir, is slavery. I have nut the 
merit Of Inveuting the illustration, as the wreich- 
ed instance of atrocious cruelty actually occurred 
not more than four years ago. Iu some colonics 
ie slaves are allowed to marry, and the planters 
claim great credit for granting such a mighty in- 
Julgence. But what is marriage to them? to see 
their wives, the tender partners of their affections 
—and what is marriage without the susceptibility 
of affection, and-he should say that itis the posses- 


sion of those fine feelings which forms the line of 


demarcation between man and savage—(applause) 
—to see his wife toil without remission, and drag 
on a wretched existence—to see his child handed 
Jown with the brand of slavery ou its forehead—to 
see in him not the child of hope bat of wretcied- 
ness, the inhe:itor of his father’s misery, perhaps 
the partner of his slavery ? (Applause.) Can it be 
credited that such persons as well as their masters, 
are the subjects of the British Crown? In the 
vame of God I do entieat this Meeting to perse 
vere in their exertions, not to mitigate, but lo erad- 
cate Slavery. (Hear, hear.) ‘To eradicate slowly, 
bat effectually, even the very name of a Crime 
inure atrocious than the ear of man has ever heard 
{yor his imagtuation can well conceive. (Great 
applause.) We contine not our efforts to Alrica— 
we seek to destroy slavery wherever it exivts. 
We are paying dear for its continuance, for, Sir, 
it is Opposed to every principle of independent 
commerce. ‘The institutions of this country ex- 
iended to the West Indies where slavery prevailed, 
were a curse instead ofa blessing. ‘Their Assem 
blies there were not wholesome institutions, for 
they had not a free constituency ; neither was tri- 
al by jury a blessing to them who did not enjoy 
freedom, for justice and mercy did not temper 
their decisions. (Applause) The Noble Lord 


concluded by moving the following resolution :— 
“ Resolved—That this Meeting has heard with 
peculiar satisfaction, thatso respectable a a body of 
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merehants and bankers of Paris have presented a 
petition to both Chambers on the subject of the 
Slave Trade, praying an inguiry into the trath of 
the caarges brought against their countrymen: 
and remonstrating ou the insufficiency of their le- 
gislative prohibitions: and this meeting trusts they 
will not relax in their generous endeavors ull they 
have pat down these criminal traffickers in blood 
by the force of public opinion, and have also suc- 
ceeded in reinoving its present scandal trom the 
law and character of France.” 

After, some introductory observations, Mr. BU X- 
PON said, there was no language he could repear, 
that would adequately design: ite this horrible trat- 
fie—no term of any linguage that was not tame 
and nerveless, and that “did not fail in conveying 
tire feelings of horror which they all entertained 
of slavery and the miseries that accompanied it. 
[Hfear, liear.] We hate wrong—we hate oppres- 
sion—we hate fraud and perjury; these we hate 
severally, but what term shall we apply toa sys- 
tem which embraces and unites in itself the coim- 
bination of all chese calamides and crimes? [hear] 


and all these were fouad united is slavery, [Ap- 
plause. | 
Here Mr. B. read the following account from the letter 


of a respectable gentleman who states that the facts fell 
under his owu observation, and vouches for their authen- 
licity. 

King Boatswain, our most powerful supporter 
and steady friend among the natives (so he has uni- 
formly shown himsel!) ) received a quantity of goods 
an trust for a French slaver, for which he stipula- 
ted to pay young slaves. He inakes it a point of 
honor to be punctual to his engagements. The 
tune was at hand when he expected. the return of 
the slaver; he had notthe slaves. Looking around 
on the peaceable tribes about hin for his victims 
he singied out the @ieahs, a small agricultural 
and trading peopie, of most inoffeusive character. 
His warriors were skilfally distributed to the dif- 
ferent hamlets, and making a simultaneous assault 
on the sleeping occupants in the dead of the night 
accomplished, without difficulty or resistance, in 
one hour, the annihilation of the whole tribe.— 
Every adult, man and woman was murdered—e v- 

ry hut fired ; very young children generally shar- 
ed the fate of their pareuts. The boys and girls 
alone were preserved to pay the Frenchman!” 

Mr. B. wanted words to express the indignation 
he felt at the saiTeriugs of these wretehed creatures ; 
ind still less could he restrain his feelings, when 
he remembered that these crnelties were executed 
by European wretches, who deserved the deep ex- 
ecration of every friend to humanity. The inter- 
nal teaflic was promored by European villains—! y 
Kings and Princes--Most Catholic Monaychs and 
immaculate Ministers —by the props of the Gospel. 
[Great applause.] At Paris and Madrid were to be 
tound the real authors of these abominable crimes. 
[ Applause. } ~ 


The following extract of a letter from Sir Charles Stu- 
ut, which was read by Mr. B. shows the extent to which 


the slave trade is still carried oa by France and Spain. 


“Tt is clearly ascertained, by inquiries made 9 
the spot, and on the adjacent coast, by his My 
ty’s cruisers, that the number of slave cargoes tak- 
en oat of the river Bouny, in the preceding year, 
ainouuted actually to one hundred and ninety ; and 
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a similar return from the Calabar, for the like pe- 
riod, made a total, for that river alone, of one hun- 
dred and sixty-two.” 

So that from two inconsiderable streams hardly 
visible on the map, no less than 302 cargoes were 
embarked; if on board each ship there were 300, 
the whole number of those unfortunate beings led 
off to slavery in one year, was 105,600. What 
inind could grasp or embrace such a fact as that r 
Lie wanted the power of comprehension to cou- 
ceive all the murders, the countless miseries, the 
atrocities aud devastation, which must have been 
committed in the enslaving such a number of be- 
ings. Language failed to express his emotion. 
if they could not embrace one single instance—if 
they could not imagine the cruelues which were 
confined to one quarter of Africa, how could they 
bring themselves to imagine what may be perpe- 
trated within the entire range of that most miqui- 
tous and revolting traffic? Ifthe Meeting kept in 
inind that not a single day passed but some horror 
of this nature was occuining, What must be their 
feelings ? Perhaps at that very moment the slave 
ship was on her passage, and some wretched be- 
ings in the hold, crying out for water, and answer- 
ed by the foul-mouthed curse of the despotic and 
savage commander. 





MISSION TO AFRICA. 


Ihe article entitled “‘ Considerations in reference to a 
mission to Africa,” in our paper to day, is copied from the 
‘“ ArricaN Repository.” ‘This work is conducted by 
the Rev. R. R. Guttey ot Washington city, under the di- 
rection and for the benefit of the Managers of ihe Amer- 
‘eaa Colonization Society. The fourth number has beeu 
published, and is inferior in interest to none of those 
which have preceded it. We wish the Editor and tlie socie- 
ty, much success in this undertaking ; and we are happy to 
commend the work to the favor of the public. This we 
do, not because the profits ** will be devoted to the cause 
of the Colonization Society,” for we hold itto be a miser- 
able policy either to buy books or to persuade people to 
The best reason in the 
world for buying any book, ts, that itis worth what it costs ; 


buy them for avy such reason. 


and where this reason cannot be alleged, there can be no 
vther reason that is suflicient. Those who subscribe for 
the Repository, aud read it, will not complain that they 
li is worth 
‘two dollars a year.” el 


HAY TTL. 


have lost either their money or their time. 


The following sketch of the present situation of Hayti 
is extracted froma letter published in the N. ¥Y. Observ- 
er from the Rev. Loring D. Dewey, who lately visited 
Layti, in reference to the sudject of emigration. 


The Cowntry.—This Island is mountainous to 
a great extent, yet has many extensive plains, 
beautiful vallies, and one desert in the interior.— 
Its climate is delightful and salubrious, being 
made so by itsanountains and by the trade winds. 
Its water is excellent and abundant; and its soil 
most fruittul. The immense wealth it poured 
into France, while ina state of colonial depend- 
ence upon that kingdom, testifies must fully to the 
richuess of its soii and the abundance of its pro- 
ductions. 

Government.—The Legislative power is vested 
ina President, Senate, and Chamber of Deputies. 


P. Mission to Africa.—Hayti. 
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The President is elected for life by the Senate. 
and takes the oath to support the constitution an- 
nually. ‘The Senate consists of 24 members, who 
are chosen once in aine years by the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber of Deputies is composed 
ot three members from Port au Prince, two from 
the principal city of each department, and one 
fromeach county; they are eleeted once in five 
years by the people. All males of 21 years and 
upwards are allowed to vote. ‘The Judiciary is in- 
dependent, and the judges are appointed during 
good behaviour. ‘The powers of the different de- 
partments of the government, and the rights of 
the people are defined by the Constitution The 
Napolean Code adapted to the circumstances of 
the country, is the law of the land. 

The excellence of the police is manifest from 
the fact, that the crimes of murder, robbery, and 
house-breaking are scarcely known; that travel- 
ling in all parts of the island is perfectly safe, and 
that no piracies are committed in its waters.— 
Truth, however requires us to state, that petty 
thefts and frauds in relation to things of small val- 
ue, are very fiequent. Whilethe Haytian will not 
steal froin a pile of doubloons on the merchants’ 
counter, he will take the small change that lies by 
its side—while he will not break open your house, 
he will rifle your garden and steal your poultry. 
These are some uf the remnants of slavery, and it 
is believed will vanish in the progress of improve- 
ment. 

Revenue.—The government is supported by 
duties on imports and exports, by licences, and the 
surplus of the church revenue, after deducting 
what is expended in the support of the church aud 
clergy. The church revenue is raised by a tax ou 
burials, masses, and marriages, which of conse- 
quence falls only on the Catholics, as Protest- 
ants are at liberty to bury, pray, aud marry after 
their own forms, which subject them to no tax.— 
Hence the establishment is not supported by dis- 
senters. 

Literary and Humane Institutions.—T he lite- 
rary institutions, except the Lancasterian schools, 
are on the Freach plan. The hospitals are also 
French. Lancasterian schools and very good 
hospitals are supported in all the principal towns 
at the expense of the government. A Lyceum 
for liberal education is well supported at Port au 
Prince. In all the public seminaries education is 
without expense, except fur board and books, and 
inthe Lancasteriay schools even books are fur- 
uished. Common schools, and schools for the 
polite accomplishments, are found in very good 
numbers in the cities, bui are very scarce in the 
country. 

There are three printing establishments on the 
island; two at Port au Prince, and one at St. Do- 
mingo. From the presses at Port au prince, two 
weekly papers and one monthly work are regular- 
ly issued, aud one weekly paper is published at 5t. 
Domingo. 

‘ The Sabbath.—The Sabbath, according to prot- 
estant notions, is not known in the Island. ‘The 
public offices are shut, and the wholesale stores 
generally, but the day is devoted to marketing 10 
the morning, and to amusements in the afternoon 
and evening. Immense numbers of people from 
the surrounding country flock into the large towns 
on Saturday and Sunday, and from noon of one 
day to noun of the next, bustle and trade fill the 
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market place. The drum at six o ’clock on Sab- 
bath morning summons the soldiers to the review, 
which lasts “ill nine o’clock. The militia are 
-alled out once in three months at the same time 
aud for the same purpose. The Churches are 
open for mass and preaching on the holidays. 


REVIVAL IN MOUNT MORRIS, N. Y. 

The Rev. B. F. Pratt, one of the missionaries 
of U. D. M. Soe iety, stationed at Mount Morris, 

Livingston county) in a letter to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Young Men’s Missionary 
Society of this city, dated January 10th, after a 
several view of the present state of his congrega-- 
tion, proceeds to give the following account of a 
revival of religion which has taken place since he 
entered upon this field of labour : 

In the wnonth of October, 1821, conclusive evi- 
dence was afforded of the special influences of the 
Holy Spirit. The deep solemnity, which then ap- 
peared so evident, had been increasing for several 
weeks. Meetings now became more frequent, and 
crowded. About the Ist of November the work as- 
sumed a still more interesting appearance. Among 
the members of the church “there were great 
searchings of heart.” The question, whether 
they had been born again, came to their minds 
with irresistible force ; the importance of settling 
it on the ground of good substantial wisdom was 
clearly seen. As if the midnight alarm had been 
given, all appeared to arise and trim their lamps. 
Many, on reviewing their lives, taking into consi- 
deration their backslidings, the cold indifference 
with which they had treated the Saviour and his 
religion, the unconcern they had manifested for 
the salvation of sinners, who were living under the 
awful curse of Jehovah’s violated law-; began to 
be under serious apprehensions that their faith 
had been entirely dead, and their former religious 
experience a delusive dieam. The word of God 
was to them like the fire and the hammer. ‘They 
felt its power. For several days some were “ 
deep distress, and almost ready to yield to the fear 
that they were irrecoverably lost. But peace, at 
length, was given, and the joy of salvation was 
restored. Now all bitterness towards others was 
lost, and every difficulty removed. 
Jesus obtained an ascendency in their hearts, and 
they found from experience how good it is for 
biethren to dwell and pray and labour together in 
unity. They remembered their first love, perfor- 
med their first work, and the spirit of animosity 
lost its dominion. But while in the thronged as- 
sembly, the countenances of Christians beamed 
With heavenly light, the heads of many were bow- 
ed dowu—their hearts sunk under a load of con- 
scious guilt, and in fearful apprehension of the 
Wrath tocome. Alihough the house was so ciow- 
ded that many were obliged to stand during the 
Whole of the exercises, yet all was silent as the 
house of death. This silence was broken only by 
the voice of the speaker, or the sobs and sighs ol 
those who felt as if they were arraigned, in all 
their sins, before a God of infinite holiness. For 
‘Wo or three Sabbaths, it was almost impracticable 
‘0 praise the Lord in the sacred songs of his tem- 
ple, so many of the singers were in such deep dis- 
‘ress in view of their sinfulness and of the danger 
‘Oo which they were exposed. 

On Monday, P. M. November 5th, the first 
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anxious meeting was held. About twenty five 
persons attended, who appeared to have a distinct 
view of their danger as sinners against God.— 
i here was ho effort made to produce an impress- 
ion that this was a mistaken notion. ‘Their dan- 
ger was exhihited as a truth plainly taught in 
God’s word. But in connexion with this they were 
exhorted to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is exalted to give repentance and forgiveness ot 
sins. The meeting closed, but they seemed re- 
luctant to depart; they went, and it was evident 
they felt as if they were going to destruction, 

The number who attended these meetings in- 
creased for the space of two or three weeks, when 
there were hearty sixty. Then the Lord by his 
Spirit, as we hope and believe, began to set them 
free from the bondage of sin, and to bring them 
into tfe liberty of the Gospel. They found peace 
through the blood of the cioss. Thus the work 
advanced, and the commencement of the follow- 
ing year (1822) found us in the midst of an inter- 
esting revival. 

On the first Sabbath in F ebruary, 68 united with 
the church on examination. Since I commenced 
labouring with this people nearly one hundred 
have been added to this church—more than eighty 
as the fruits of the revival. Before this accession 
there were about forty members only. 

Many interesting particulars might be mention- 
ed relating to this revival; but they would swell 
my report to an undue length. —.N. Y. Obs. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Concluded from our last. | 


Suffolk Association.—In this Association God 
has not lefi himself entirely without % Witness. A 
few of the churches have enjoyed Seasoris of spe- 
cial refreshing, and most of them can say with 
peculiar appropriateness, Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us. The Monthly Concert and Sabbath 
Schools are uviformily encouraged ; and with very 
few exceptions, Bible Classes have been imtrodu- 
ced.—The Old South Church in Boston has 
received into cominunion during the year, 43 in- 
dividuals ; 13 by certificate, and 30 by profession. 
The whole number of communicants is thought 
to exceed 400;—though, in consequence of 1e- 
Wiissness in keeping the records of some former 
years, the exact number is not known. ‘The Bi- 
ble Class embraces 175 meimbers.—Park Street 
Church contains at prese nt 389 communicants. 
Eighteen have been added during the year; and 
notwithstanding the absence of the stated pastor, 
the congregation has not at all diminished.—The 
church worshipping m Essex Street, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Green, contains 131 
members ; of which 44 have been admitted during 
the past year. The congregation is large, and 
fast increasing. —The Mission House church, un- 
der the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Jenks, embra- 
ces 28 members. Several have been added during 
ihe past year, and there are now some inquirers.— 
At the Chapel in Charter Street, public worship 
has been kept up on the Sabbath through the year ; 
and generally a third service in the evening.—— 
Among the people who usually worship at this 
place, there have been many instances of serious- 
ness; and a few, it is hoped, of conversion.— 
Cases of real penitence are alsq believed to have 
vecuried at the Penitent Femate’s Refuge in the 
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same vicinity.—A large and commodious house 
of worship is now erecting in Hanover Street, by 
the benefactions of mdividuals connected with the 
existing Orthodox Societies; and a church wii 
be organized soon.—The church in South Boston, 
of which Rev. Mr. Hawes is pastor, was orgami- 
zed Dee. 10, 1823, consisting of 13 members. [i 
vow contains 28 membets—The church in 
Charlestown under the pastoral charge of Rev. 
Mr.-Fay, has enjoyed a great degree of harmony, 
and at least the usual tokens of divine favour. It 
consists of about 300 members ; of which 13 have 
been admitted during the past year.—The church 
in Dedham, which by a decision of the Supreme 
Court was a few years since deprived of its funds, 
&c. embraces about 200 members. The number 
at the time of the separation was about 100. 

The number of churches composing this Asso- 
ciation is 13; all of which are supplied with pas- 
tors. The number of communicants exceeds 
1700. One hundred and seventy eight are re- 
ported as added the past vear. 

Union Association.—This Association includes 
eleven churches. The events of the year respect- 
ing them, aflord occasion both for humility and 
rejoicing. In some Societies unhappy divisions 
have existed; which however are now generally 
healed. The enemiesof the cross have mace great 
and unprecedented efforts. God has caused the 
churches to feel their dependence on his own al- 
mizhtv arm. The Monthly Concert, Sabbath 
Schocls, and Bible Classes, are maintained in al 
most every Society connected with the Association. 
In Braintree, Nosh Bridgewater, and the secoud 
parish of Randolph, there has existed some spe- 
cial attention to religion. In Abington and Eas- 
ton revivals have been enjoyed; as the fiuits of 
which are reckoned in the former place, about 50 
converts ; and a still greater number in the latter. 
W hat is very remarkable concerning the revival in 
Easion—it commenced, so far as is known, among 
the impenitent. Christians could scarcely believe 
it, when they were told that hardened sinners at 
the Forge were weeping under a sense of their 
sins. Yet such was the fact. 

Old Colony Association.—The state of religion 
in this Association is represeuted, in general, to be 
prosperous. Sunday Schools and Bible Classes 
have been generally instituted, and are found to 
produce a happy effect. Missions excite more in- 
terest than formerly, and receive a greater degree 
of patronage. 

hlaverhill Assoctation.—The Haverhill Associ- 
ation embraces 9 churches and 7 pastors. Havr- 
mony of sentiment bas very generally prevailed 
during the year; public worship has been attend. 
edinuch as usual; Sabbath Schoo'’s and Bible 
Classes have ieceived a good degree of attention. 





GENERAL CONVENTION OF VERMONT. 

The State of Vermont ¢ontains 147 towns, and 
about 240,000 inhabitants, ‘The whole number of 
Congregational avd Presbyterian churches is 176. 
There are 12 Associations, 80 settled ministers, 
aud 19 unsettled. The efforts of the Juvenile 
Missionary Society bave been productive of in- 
calculable good. In Westminster, east Parish, a 
revival has resulted iv the hepeful conversion of 
not far from 100 individuals. In Stratton, 50 are 


reckoned among the fruits of a revival; making, | 
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with those before regarded as pious, more than one 
third of all the inhabitants. In Wardsboro, 35 
are reckoned among the fruits of a revival; jin 
Monkton 60; in Weston, 80; of which 34 have 
been admitted to communion ; in Jericho 100; jn 
Coventry 60. Other towns have enjoyed similar 
blessings. — Rec. and Tel. 





A GRIEVOUS THING. 

Messrs Evirors,—lI was exceedingly grieved 
on Jearning from the newspapers, that Genera! 
Lafayette on bis late tour to Vermont, started 
from Poitland, Maine, with his attendants, at 7 
o’clock, Sabbath morning. This appeared to be 
am open violation of the law of God. 

No people were ever more highly distinguished 
by the kindness of God, than the people of these 
United States ; and no people were ever laid under 
stronger obligations to obey bis conmmands. Had 
not our fathers obeyed them, their posterity had 
never been in possession of the blessings which we 
now enjoy. And if we, as a people, do not contin- 
we to obey them, we shall look in vain for the con- 
uinuance of our blessings. 

We may glory in our freedom, and build mon- 
uments to perpetuate it,—but if we, as a people, 
publicly distegard divine commands, we shall ere 
long become a nation of slaves. And among the 
commands, the public observance of which is es- 
sential to the coutinuance of our blessings, is this: 
“ Remember the Sabbath day io keep it holy.” Vi 
we give up the observauce of this asa holy day, 
and devote it to purposes of worldly business, or 
amusements, we undermine the foundation of our 
distinguished blessings as a people, and prepare to 
see the dowufall of the noble superstructure. The 
man who shall be instrumental in abolishing in 
these United States the public and holy observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, will do au injury to our coun- 
try which can never be repaired. 

On this account Iam grieved when T see any 
distinguished man set an example which cannot 
be followed by the community without lessening 
their regard for the sacredness of this holy day. 
The example of distinguished mcn, especially of 
distinguished benefactors, will be followed. And 
it will be followed by many who will not inquire 
whether it is right or wrong, and who will not 
examine the influence of their conduct upon 
the future destinies of men. Hence, upon such 
inen, rests an amazing :esponsibility ; and their 
example ought ever to accord, with the will of 
God. 

That it may thus accord with his will, and ever 
be followed, is ihe earnest desire of 

«? Lover of his Country, and 


a Lriend to Lafayette. 


In connexion with these remarks of our corres- 
pondent, we beg leave to state a fact, which has 
given sincere pleasure to the friends of good mor- 
als, wherever it has been made known, It res- 
pects His Excellency Governor Parris, of Maine. 
When be found that Gen. Lafayette purposed 
leaving Portland on the Sabbath, it was signified 
to the latter, by the Governor’s Aids, that if he 
would postpone his departure till Monday morn- 
ing, he [the Governor} would gladly accompany 





him to the limits of the State : but if he should ride 
on the Sabbath, he could not ; neither could he pay 
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him any PUBLIC attention on that day. Here is 
a fact that deserves to be recorded in letters of 
sold; and it is the more worthy of such a distine- 
on, because, alas! so many examples of an op- 
sosite character have been witnessed of late 
among men high in effice, in various parts of our 
land, and even in our own beloved Common. 
wealth. Happy America! when every ruler shall 
honour the institutions of religion, from a con- 
scientions regard to their Author, beyond the 
pomp of any earthly glory.— Rec. and Tel. 





FROM THE MARINERS’ MAGAZINE. 


CAUSE OF SEAMEN. 





Glorious triumphs of the Cause.— While we re- 
cord the following interesting instances of the 
clorious effects of the means of grace among Sea- 
men, our hearts sweil with gratitude to God, our 
faith is strengthened, and we confidently look for- 
ward to the period, as not far distant, when the 
“Seamen shall be converted unto God.”—Hard- 
ened indeed must be that heart, blind and stupid 
that Christian who can read these delightful truths 
aud turn adeaf ear to the claims of Seamen, or 
remain insensible to the importance of giving 
them the bread of life: The first among the ma- 
ny similar facts that have fallen under our obser 
vation, which we shall at this time notice, is the 
relation of a mate of a foreign vessel. In conver- 
sation with a pious friend, he gave the following 
account of himself :—* I have, sir, (said he,) until 
these few months past, lived likea beast; indeed, 
worse, for they do not blaspheme, get drunk, &e. 
In all these vices I was a willing slave. Being 
prevailed upon to visit the Mariners’ Church one 
Sabbath, [was struck with the truths that were 
delivered from the Scriptures: the thought fol- 
lowed me home, and harrassed me several days, 
that, if they were-true, | was condemned already ; 
however, I attended again and again, and began 
to hope, from the promises I heard of God’s mer 
cy in Christ Jesus, that if 1 prayed to God for his 
grace, he would help me with resolu‘ion to brea, 
of my wicked habits. [had reason to bless the 
name of the Lord, who lieard and answered pray. 
er with grace, and by the teachings of His Holy 
Spirit. Isaw sin exceeding sinful; I found great 
pleasure in reading the Bible ; before this, | could 
st down to my meals or turu into bed like a brute: 
now, T pray fer God’s blessing on my food—on 
all | do—my uprising and downsitting ; my home 
isa happy retirement, and the alehouse is forsa- 
ken: I fear an oath; my family is comfortable : 
inv home is clean; my wife cheerfully meets me, 
eud on every opportunity goes with me to the 
Bethel Prayer Meetings.” 





A seainan, whose walk and conversation is that 
ofa devoted child of God, on his arrival from Li- 
‘erpool, took us by the hand, and with tears told 
whatthe Lord had done for his soul. “I have 
een, (said he,) many years at sea ; in dangers and 
vers oftentimes; in battles and in shipwreck ; 
vut none of these broke or softened my hard heart, 
hor convinced me I was a sinner. While in Liv- 
trpool, meeting was held one night on board of 
dur vessel. My mind, for the first tine, was very 


much excited. Lattended, in hopes of relief, on 
‘ue Sabbath after at the place of worship; the 
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Lord was pleased,still more to open the eyes of my 
miad, and convince me of sin; that I was wretch- 
ed and miserable, tossing about in the gulph that 
leads to hell. I now feel penitent, and, by God’s 
help, I pray for pardon. Although my heart is 
oppressed and broken, on account of my past 
wicked life, I yet feel a gleam of joy, springing 
from hope in the encouragement given me by the 
promises of God for returning sinners, and that 
God, through his Son Jesus Christ, would wit- 
nessto my heart, by his Spirit, thatuny sins were 
forgiven.” | 

During the month of January last, nearly the 
whole of the crew of a vessel from Boston were 
converted to God, while on their passage to the 
South Sea, by the reading of an excellent monthly 
paper, published in New Haven, by Mr. Whiting, 
called the “ Guardian.” The relation in that pa- 
per of the pious conduct of a number of children, 
so affected the mind of one of the Sailors, who had 
been brought up by a pious mother, and brought 
to mind so powerfully the scenes of the domestic 
fireside, that he applied himself to prayer, and 
reading the Scriptures; and God was pleased to 
show mercy to his soul. He afterwards read 
Tracts, and the Bible, to his shipmates, most or 
whom are now living pious and Godly lives, and 
have returned pratsing God, and singing songs of 
redeeming love. Fellow christians, let these 
things animate your hopes; let us goon in this 
glorious cause, and the God of Heaven will pros- 
per it. 


ETHIOPIA STRETCHING OUT HER HANDS 

Near the close of last September,. Rev. Mr 
Warring, coloured minister at the African-colony, 
took a journey of about 380 miles, from Cape 
Montserado to Grand Bassa, for the purpose of 
making arrangements with the native kings to 
open a communication with the Colony, iu a way 
oftrade, The object of his mission was success- 
ful; and in the mean time, he lost no opportuni- 
ty of stating to the kings the great advantages 
which the Christian religion confers upon those 
who embrace it. The following is a brief extract 
froin his journal, as published in the African Repo- 
sitory :— 

“King Will said he had heard that God would 
judge the world, and that evecy man would be on 
the earth again. I told him it was truth. He 
said that he had not been able to rest since he 
heard so-—that oflen his heart would cry—but he 
did not know how to pray. This gave me the op- 
portunity which I wanted. I stated to nim the 
happiness of making the Son of God his triend.— 
He replied that he knew notin what way to do it; 
and while Lexplained to him the way, the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, Perceiving that I noticed 
them, he said, ‘ Your words make my heart cry, 
but I must come to the Cape and hear more about 
God.’ ” 


-----—— 


JANE BOND. 


—- 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


Some time in the Spring of the year 1799, I 
was walking in the town of Bandon, in Ire- 
land, in seareh of a person whem [ wished to 
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see. Having lost my way, I went into a mise- 
rable house, more like a ruin than a dwelling- 
place. There was no appearance of fire, or 
furniture of any kind. Thinking that no per- 
son lived in it I was about to depart; when I 
heard a voice from behind a sort of old bro- 
ken partition. 

On drawing near, I heard a female in pray- 
er. I was filled with surprise and delight: 
she spoke like one addressing a powerful and 
faithful friend ; to whom she was telling a!! her 
wants, without the least doubt of having them 
fully supplied. I waited until she ceased ; and 
then went through an opening in the parti- 
tion, and saw her lying on a very little straw, 
scarcely enough to keep her from the stone 
floor: she had no blanket, or any thing in 
the place of it. She wore an old flannel waist- 
coat and a stuff coat, which seemed to be her 
only covering. “ Who are you?” said I. 
“Don’t you know, dear?” said she, “ I am 
poor Jane Bond.” Lobserved she must be ve- 
ry poor indeed : to which she replied, “ not so 
poor as you might think.” Lasked her how 
that could be, as there was every appearance 
of the greatest poverty? She answered, “1 
have God for my Father, Christ for my Sa- 
viour, and heaven for my inheritance: and | 
have all that to eat:” pointing to a wooden 
plate on the ground, very black ; on which 
was a-small piece of liver, as black as_ itself. 
“ And see,” said she, “I have this little stuff 
coat, to cover me; which was given me by a 
very dear friend, when last he was in Ban- 
don.” Tasked her, if she was ever quite with- 
out food. She said she was seldom an entire 
day without it; and that when she had noth- 
ing to eat, through the kindness of God she 
had less desire for food. I inquired if she 
had any person to take care of her: she said, 
she had a sister; but I afterwards found that 
lier sister was a great drunkard, who always sold 
whatever she could get, that she might buy 
drink : and paid very little attention to the 
wants of poor Jane. A few days after this 
conversation, her sister came home to her at 
night, drunk ; and was found dead in the mor- 
ning. 

During my stay in Bandon, I have often sat 
an hour upon a large rough stone, the only 
seat inthe house 3 conversing with Jane, upon 
the merey and goodness of God ; which was 
the subject she constantly delighted to speak 
of. I found her always in. the same happy 
frame of mind ; she lived by faith ; could re- 


joice evermore, pray without ceasing, and in 


every thing give thanks. During my stay, 
several pious friends united to relieve her wants, 
for which she was very grateful: but her 
happiness never changed ; and I have since 
remarked, that she was the poorest and the hap- 
piest creature, I ever met with. 
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Jane Bond told me how long she had been jp, 
the helpless state in which I found her. [| q, 
not remember the exact number of years, by 
I think it was more than twenty : I never hear; 
of her after I left Bandon. She had been , 
servant before she lost the use of her limbs. 
She could not read; but got every one she 
could to read the Bible to. her; and her cop. 
versation was, for the most part, in the words 
of Scripture. 

Reader, why should not you be as happy 
as Jane Bond? There is no person can hin- 
der it but yourself, the same Saviour is as 
ready to receive you : the price is already paid; 
there is no difficulty on his part; all is on 
yours. The world, and the things of the world 
endeavour to keep your attention from every 
serious subject ; and you are too ready to turn 
to any thing, rather than the solemn inquiry, 
“ How shall man be just with God?” Ou 
Saviour says, that “ he stands at the door, ani 
knocks; and that if any man open the door, 
he will come in ;” a very strong figure surely, 
to express his constant readiness and _ willing. 
ness. Suppose that you neglect all this what 
will be the consequence ?—T rouble must coni 
some time or other. How many pleasures 
soever you look forward to, every one you en- 
joy makes the number less; the last one musi 
come; and then, if you have not the assur- 
ance which poor Jaae had, that “ God is you 
Father, Christ your Saviour, and heaven you 
inheritance ;” what will you turn to for com- 
fort? You will ask me, how can you have 
such assurance in this lile? Why by receiy- 
ing the Lord Jesus, and trusting in him for 
eternal life; and by giving “all diligence to 
make your calling and election sure.” Suc! 
is a watchful Christian’s state of mind: the 
peace of God, which passes all understanding, 
keeps his heart and mind, in the knowledge 
and love of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord; and the blessing of God Almighty. 
the Father, the Sun, and the Holy Ghost, is 
with him, and will abide with him for ever. 
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PROFESSOR DUTTON. 
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Dirp,—In this city, on Sabbath morning, July 171 
the Rev. Marrukw Kice Dutton, Professor of Mat! 
ematicsand Natural Philosophy in Yale College,aged 4- 

Mr. Dutton was born at Watertown, June 30th, 17°: 
He joined the Junior class in Yale College in 1806, an 
received his first degree in 1808. He became, in the 
judgment of charity, a subject of effectual religious it 
pressions, during a revival which took place in the firs! 
year of his residence at College ; and made a public pro- 
fession of religion in 1807. After receiving the honow!s 
of the college, he employed one year in teaching an aca- 
demy in Fairfield in this State ; the next year he devoted 


‘to theological studies at the Institution in- Andover. He 


was appointed tutor in Yale College in 1810, in which s- 
tuation he continued four years. While in that office he 
received an invitation to become the Pastor of a churc® 
in Portsmouth, (N. 1H.) which he declined on account o! 
itt health, In 1814, he was ordained at Stratford, © 
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which charch he was the Pastor for about eight years. 
On the death. of the late lamented Professor Fisher he 
was appointed his saccessor in the Professorship of Ma- 
thematics, the duties of which he discharged till the state 
of his health, which for many years had been feeble, 
compelled him to desist from active labours. 

The life of Professor Dutton, being devoted to the 
noiseless pursuits of seience, and the humble employ- 
mentof a minister of the gospel, was not of a character 
to be very greatly celebrated in the world. But he pos- 
sessed qualities, which peculiarly fitted him for the sta- 
tions whiely he was destined to fill, endeared him to all 
who came within the sphere of his influence, and will 

ake them long and affectionately to remember him. 

Whatever he undertook to do, he did with all the ener- 

chich he was capable of exerting, and few men were 
e of exerting more. He gave himself wholly to 
iacss before him, and did it as if there were noth- 
:e inthe world. This is particularly true of the 
lies tm which the greater part of his lite was spent. 
J..ciy deprived in a great measure, of the ase of his eyes, 
ee more than made up that defect by the success with 
which he cultivated his powers of reasoning and remem- 
bering. Sermons and other pieces which he delivered 
in public were generally unwritten, but always composed 
and finished with an accuracy to which pen and paper 
could have added nothing. He did by thinking what 
most persons do by reading and writing. Perpetually 
employed in this manner, he was always ready for what- 
ever he was called to perform. Though called to an im- 
poriant professorship in a manner somewhat sudden, and 
itis believed, unexpected to himself, he entered imme- 
diately on the necessary studies, and in a very short time 
was ready for the full discharge of its duties. His lee- 
tures were characterised by remarkable clearness, sim- 
plicity and adaptation to the purposes of instruction in the 
frequently abstruse and difheult subjects on which they 
were delivered. 

The benevolence of his heart was obvious and un- 
doubted. He wished to promote the best interest of all 
with whom he was connected. Hence he was uncom- 
monly successful, as well in the exercise of authority, as 
in the communication of knowledge. All over whom he 
was at different times placed to govern and instruct them, 
regarded him as their friend, nor ts it kuown that ary one 
had at any time a contrary impression. 

His christian character was very exemplary, and very 
amiable. He thought that religion consisted both in 
opinion andin feeling. He therefore bent ail the efforts 
of his intellect to the discovery of moral truth ; and hav- 
ing as he believed, discovered it, he was no less solicitous 
to reduce it to practice, and to incorporate it with every 
feeling and affection of his nature. The system of beliel 
to which his investigations led him, was in general, that 
which is understood by the term Doctrines of Grace. 
He believed and felt himself to be a lost sianer, and, as 
such, had no esnfidence in any thing but the sacrifice of 
an Almighty Saviour. Under the constant influence of 
this feeling he was remarkably humble and modest. 

As a preacher his sermons were distingnished by sim- 
plicity of design, by propriety of arrangement, and by 
clearness of illustration. If there was a defect in them it 
arose from one of their excellencies, and was itselfa vir- 
tue carried to excess. Perhaps his own habits of think- 
ing led him to adopt a method more perfectly logical and 
more adapted to pure intelligences, than is most aseful 
foran audience made up of intellect, of sense, of desires, 
of emotions, and of passions. Appeals to the passious 
he did not often make; and when he did, they were 
nade to the generous and benevolent feelings. But the 
efheacy of his preaching was demonstrated by the con- 
versions which God was pleased to effect by it. Seasons 
of more or less religious excitement often refreshed and 
animated him ;—ove in particular which existed about 
4 vear before his removal trom Stratford in which a 
large number of persons became hopeful subjects of di- 
vine grace, 

Hiis pastoral labours were less than they would have 
eeen if his health had beeu firm. Bat whenever he was 
ible to perform them they were, it is believed, uncom- 
mouly useful and agreeable. Lis conversation was al- 
ways level to the capacities of his company, whether it 
were the child ofa few years, or the profound philoso- 
pher; it was always plain, instructive, and directed to a 
useful purpose. His prayers, whether more or less pub- 


c, were a perfect model, indicative of deep se! f-abase- 
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ment, thorough coaviction of the vanity of the world, and 
exalted views of the character and greatness of God ; and 
evincing at the same time, that he approached him with 
the confidence of a child. 

His health was almost always delicate and ofien ina 
dangerous state. He was, consequently, led to expect a 
speedier termination of his life, than the ordinary term of 
earthly existence would have authorized him to hope for 
His meditations, therefore, were often employed on his 
own death, and though the pulmonary complaint which 
terminated his life, was fastened upon him before he was 
aware of it, the discovery of his situation did not disecon- 
pose nor surprise him, nor had he at that time, any prep- 
aration to make for his departure. He conversed on the 
subject with those who visited him, with the same com- 
posure as on any ordinary subject, gave advice to his chil- 
dren relative to it, in the same manner as he would, in 
perfect health, have done in regard to any part of their 
conduct, expressed his deliberate resignation of all that 
the world values, and his hope in the mercy of a Saviour 
in whom he knew he had believed, and patiently waited 
ull his change should come. He declared that he had no 
fear of death, but much fear that he should not endure 
what it might please God to lay upon him. But from aus 
trials of this sort, he was mercifully exempted. He grad- 
ually declined, without pain, and full of confidence in 
God, till at length, nature being totally exhausted, he 
sunk down into the arms of death. The last indication 
which he gave of intelligence, was a complacent smile, 
expressive of his satisfaction in leaving the world. 

His funeral was attended in the College Chapel the day 
after his death, when a sermon was preached to a larg: 
and attentive audience, by Professor Fitch, from Acta 


xiii. 36. 
SST 

Dirp,—In this city, on the 15th inst. Emily, daughte: 
of Mr. Elihu Sanford aged 10 months. 

At North Haven, on the 26th ult. Mr. Stephen Jacob: 
aged 82. 

At Woodbridge, on the 14th inst. John Darling, Esq 
aged ahout 36. 

At Washington, Ct. Jaly 8,Miss Sally Johnson aged 35 
daughter of the late Amos Johnson Esq. of Southbury. 

At Hartford, Miss Julia L:ilsworth; 13, daughter of Mr 
John Elisworth. 

At Farmineton, on the 25th ult. Mrs. 
ruff, 69, wife of Mr. Reuben Woodruff. 

At Middletown, Miss Mary Miller, 63. 

At Suffield, Mrs. Cordelia D. Shepard, 19, wile of 
Charles Shepard, Esq. 

At East Haven, on the 10th inst. after a long illness, 
Mrs. Salina Recfield, 24, wile of Mr. George F. Redfield 

At Norwich, Miss Anna Tracy, 74; Mr. Daniel 
French, 74. 

At Danbury, Mrs. Rachel Knapp, wife of Mr Benja 
min Knapp, 85; Mr. Benajah Starr, 75—and Mrs, Let 
sey Starr, his wile. 

At Providence, R. 1. Robert Waln, Jr. Esq. of Phila 
delphia—The Editor of the Biography of the Signcrs of 
the Declaration of American Independence, 

At Portland, Maine, Mrs. Clarissa Rand, 35, wife of 
Rev. Asa Rand, late Editor of the Christian Mirror. 

At Quebec, the Rt. Rev. Jacob Mountain, D. D Lord 
Bishop of Quebec. 

On the 10th inst. the Rev. James Jewell, pastor of the 
third Cougregational Church in Durham, N.Y. in the 
45th vear of his age, the loth of his winistry and the 10:)) 
of his pastoral care. 

Recently, at Darien, Georgia, Robert Chauncey Ro! 
bins, for some vears, a preacher of the gospe!, son ot Uh 
late Rev. Mr. Robbins, of West Chester, in Colchester 
in this State. He received his classical education at 
Williamstown College and his Theological at Andover.— 
Olten and severely afflicted with bleeding from the lungs, 
he preached occasionally, as his health permitted, and 
was, in various places, made instrumental of lasting good. 
He rests from his labors, but must long live jn the recol- 
lection of his relatives and numerous christian and cleri- 
eal acquaintance and friends, “ The rightegus shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance.” 

At Saybrook, on the 24th ult, Mr. Albert Nott, aged 27 

At Simsbury, Dr. John Bestor. 

At Darham on the 17th ult. Mrs. Hannah Norton, wite 
of Mr. Lewis N. aged 38. 

At Norwalbk, Mr. Timothy Whitney, aged 3! 
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POETRY. 


FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIBHOR. 


THE BURIAL OF THE YOUNG. 





There was an open grave,—and many an eye 
Look'd down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Mov'd on, as if reluctantly it bare 
The young, unwearied form to that cold couch 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to map. 
— There seem'd a sadness in the humid air, 
Lifting the loug grass from those vérdant mounds 
Where slumber multitudes.— 
—There was a train 

Of young, fair females, with their brows of bloom, 
And shining tresses. Arm in arm they came, 
Aad stood upon the brink of that dark pit, 
In peasive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. She was wont to fly, 
Aud meet them, as the gay bird meets the spring— 
Brushing the dew-drop from the morning flowers, 
And breathing mirth and gladness. Yow she came 
With movements fashion'd to the deep-ton'd bell: 
She came with mourning sire and sorrowing friend, 
Aud tears of those who at her side were nurs‘d 
By the same mother. 

Ah! and ove was there 
Who ere the fading of the summer-rose 
Had hop’d to greet her as his bride. But Death 
Arose between them. The pale lover watch’d 
So close, her journey through the shadowy vale, 
That almost to his heart, the ice of death 
Enter’d from hers. There was a brilliant flush 
Of vouth about her—and her kindling eye 
Pour'd such unearthly light, that hope would bang 
Even on the archer’s arrow, while it dropp’d 
Deep poison. Many a restiéss night sac toil’d 
For that slight breath which held her from the tomb. 
Siill wasting like a snow-wreath, which the sun, 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain’s breast, 
Yet spares, an<d-tinges long with rosy light, 
Oft o’er the musings of her silent couch, 
Came visions of that matron form which bent 
With nursing tenderness to scoth and bless 
Her cradle dream: and her emaciate hand 
in trembliag prayer she rais’d—that He who sav'd 
The sainted mother, would redeem the child. 
Was the orison lost >—Whence then that peace 
So dove-like, settling o'er a son! that low'd 
Earth and its pleasures ?—Whence that angel smile 
With which the allurements of a world so dear 
Were counted and resign’d ? ‘That eloquence 
So fondly urging those whose hearts were full 
Of sublunary happiness, to seck 
A better portion? Whence that voice of joy, 
Whiéh from the marble lip in life’s last strife 
Burst forth, to hail her everlasting home ? 

Cold reasoners! be convine’d. And when ye stand 
Where that fair brow and those unfrosted locks 
Return to dust,—where the young sleeper waits 
The resurrestion morn,—Oh! lift the heart 
In praise to Him, who gave the victory. I. 8. 

Saturday, July 9th, 1825. 











True grace is a growing principle. The Christian 
grows in Discernment: a child may play with a serpent ; 
but the man gets as far from it as he can: a child aay 
taste poison; but the oman will not suffer a speck of poi- 
son near him, He growsin Humility: the blade shoots 
up boldly, and the young ear keeps erect with confidence; 
but the full corn in the ear inclines itself towards the earth 
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not because it is feebler, but because it is matured. He 
grows in Strength: the new wine ferments and frets ; bot 
the old wine acquires a bo«ly and firmness. 





Charms of Goodness.—No man is so evil but he desireth 
not to enrol his name in the list of those who are good. 
‘Temperance ;—the drunkard singeth her praises ; justice ; 
—every hand is ready to set a crown upon her head ; wis- 
dom is the desire of the whole earth. So you see, these 
precepts are fitted to the soul, and the soul to these pre- 
cepts. FARRINGDON, 





If Ged leave a man to himself, to his wild lusts and af- 
fections, there can be no greater enemy to destroy him 
than himself. Ini. 





SABBATH SCHOOL BLESSINGS. 


Mr. Editor.—Sir, by inserting the following communi- 
cation you will oblige a subscriber, and it may prove the 
utility of Sabbath Schools. 

In the town of resided Mr. G.a young man of res- 
pectable family, (and as the world calls it) of promising 
appearances. Having established himself in trade he 
married an amiable and pious lady, with whom he lived 
in the greatest harmony, although he was not a man of 
religious character, and was addicted to the degrading 
vice of profanity. He often received reproof from his 
amiable companion, which was administered in so gentle 
a manner as not to give offence ; he was urged by all the 
entreaties of love, to abandon so heinous a vice, but all to 
no purpose. Butas it frequently happens that great effects 
result from small causes, so was Mr. G. constrained to 
abandon profanity by admonition coming froma source 
whence he litie expected it. In the spring of 1822, a 
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Sabbath Schoo! was estabiished in his vicinity, to which 
a lovely little girl, six years of age, attended, by the desire 
of her mother, though contrary to the wishes of the fath- 
er, who often ridiculed Sabbath Schools, saying they 
were only designed for children who could receive in- 
struction in no other manner, and to keep unruly boys 
from stroiling the streets on the Sabbath. At the Sehool 
she had learned among other things, the Command- 
ments; and her Teacher often explained them to her, in 
a manner level to her capacity. He had explained to her 
the nature of profane swearing, informing her that it was 
not only a great sin against God, but that it was not be- 
coming a gentleman’s character. One day at home, 
hearing her father swear, she ran to her mother saying 
* Ma! ma! pais aot agentleman, because he swears. 
And itis a sin too ma! and I wish you weuld ask him to 
leave it off’ Myr. G. overhearing this, was so forcibly 
struck by the expression of the little child, that he resol - 
ved from that time to forske profaning the holy name of 
God; and it so wrought opon his conscience, as to bring 
him under conviction, and in a short time toa knowledse 
of that Saviour whom to kaow aright is life eternal. Le 
is vow a worthy member of the Church. No more un- 
hallowed oaths are heard in his dwelling, but the morn- 
ing andevening oblations are offered upoa the family al- 
tar, in which, be frequeatly implores the divine blessing 
upoa Sabbath Schools, to which, through the blessing 
of God, he ascribes his conversion. x “ 
. [.¥. HT. Repository. 
—_—_—_——oo.nskn kn kee 


{?-Just published and for sale at this 


Office, a sermon by the Rev. Jorn Hawes, of 
Hartford, preached in New-Haven, at the Instal- 





lation of the Rev. Leronarp Bacon. 


Terms of the latellicencer —In advance, $2.50. Seven copies, $2, with an allowance of 10 per cent. to agenrs. 
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